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"it is fruitless to explore the historical, social and religious implications of the 
changes in the architecture and the nature of... Nush-i Jan "' 

The monuments of Tepe NushTjan 3 are amongst the most important in Iranian architec- 
ture. They are the only significant monuments from the first empire of the Iranians, 
the Median, and - unless further monuments are discovered in the current exca- 
vations at Hamadan 4 - likely to remain so. In addition, the central and the western 
buildings are probably the oldest fire temples known, thus of enormous importance 
in the history of Zoroastrianism. Whilst other Median buildings have been excavat- 
ed (notably at Babajan, GodTn Tepe and Tepe Ozbaki; Curtis 2005a, i 19), those at 
NushTjan are unique by their superb state of preservation. This is due to the excep- 
tionally elaborate lengths that the builders themselves went to preserve them that can 
only be described as utterly extraordinary. 

The steps taken to preserve the buildings at Tepe NushTjan (mainly the central 
temple) by careful in-filling and encasement were almost as elaborate as the initial 
construction itself, and have few counterparts. The unusual nature of these preser- 
vation measures and the reasons behind them are perhaps as important as the archi- 
tecture of the buildings themselves and have not received due attention. This is the 
subject of the present study. Similar practices elsewhere are examined in order to put 
the NushTjan preservation into a broader context, and the possible reasons for it are 
discussed. 



I am grateful to John Curtis for comments on this paper, although all errors and opinions 
are my own. 

As Stronach / Roaf (2007. 215) rightly stress in their final report. As a young archaeologist 
just starting out on his career, I was fortunate indeed to participate in the excavations at 
Tepe NushTjan in 1972 and 1973. As their words demonstrate, I still do not listen to advice 
- but the following paper is at least evidence. I hope, of how much I enjoyed working for 
both Michael and David - and of how stimulating I found the experience. 
The spelling is explored further below. 

Recent Iranian excavations have exposed a very regular grid-plan divided into stand- 
ardised insulae, but the dale is uncertain, Seleucid, Parthian, Sasanian and Islamic mate- 
rial having been recovered; see Curtis/ Simpson 1997, 139-140; Knapton / Sarraf / Curtis 
2001. 
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%, i; The in-filliog of Nfithijiti (allerSlrunacb& ftoaf 2CKJ7: fig. .11,6) 
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Fig. 2: The Contra? Ieinj»le in I he [wvxvss of excavation. The wall surrounding the 

iillaraml ils stent: capping is visible tin the loft: tfc last reninani.* ol 1 he; slwk iC-fIli% 

is ih Hit: corner {Photo: W. Itoll) 
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14 Warwick lial I 

Date of the abandonment 

A wooden fragment from the central teeiiple yielded si calibrated tSCxbon 14 date range 
of 1.190-413 BC, but as the excavators admit, lliis might date either the build Jug's 
construction or its abandonment and is in any case too broad lo be meaningful. Con- 
siderably more discussion surrounds the date of the silver hoard found concealed in 
the rump of Hie fori, as iis concealment seems to have been a pan of the deliberate 
abandonment of the site. It was first suggested to be a part of a silversmith's stock in 
trade (Stronach 1W9, 16). but a subsequent study by John Curtis has interpreted it 
as "a miscellaneous collection of silver which would haw had considerable value- as 
cu rreiicv", perhaps the properly of the temple itself, deposited as a part of the closure 
of the temple. Curtis hus since reaffirmed his opinion tliat it was a currency hoard. 
Thci-e does not seem to be a precise date for the hoard, with .sonic items going back 
to the 3rd millennium, although Ihe hulk being 1st millennium, so in itself Ibis also 
does not provide a date for the abandonment (Cur tis 19K-1, 20; Curtis 2005b. 2341. 

With all factors- taken together, the excavators date the major buildings to rough- 
ly 700-600 BC on mainly ceramic grounds, with the in-filling and blocking of the 
buildings in about the second half <rf Hie 7th to beginning of the <5th century HC, 
hui the excavators themselves admit the unsatisfactory nature of and uncertainties 
surrounding this dating (Stronaeh I9<59, 16: Roaf • Stronaeh 1978. 10; Roaf 1990, 
183; Stronaeh .' Roaf 2007, 215, 217). Curtis, in emphasising that '"the most difficult. 
question with regard Lo Nush-i Jan is when il was abandoned", dates this lo c. 530 BC 
based on the existence in ihc so-called squatter levels of at least one type-fossil of 
definite Aehacmenid date, fie therefore associates the In-filling with the advent of the 
Persian Empire when new religious praeiices ushered in by Cyrus might have been 
demanded (Curtis 2005b, 23$}, 241). For reasons outlined below, Curtis' later dating 
of the abandonment is preferred. 

The blocking and in-filling of buildings in context 3 

The ritual closure of a religious building after its disuse by deliberate in-filling bus a 

long history stretching over many thousands of years and is a practice that continues 
into modern times. The '-Skull Building" (UM1) at Neolithic Cayiinu in Turkey, for 
example, was ritually buried by a thick layer of pebbles alter its disuse (Ozdogaii 
in Ozdogan / Balden. 1999). while Ihe great Sun Temple at Konarak in India was 
riltially dosed in 1903 by having all its openings carefully blocked ofr'and the inte- 
rior filled with sand. ,: In some ways the encasing and in-tilling of the Tepc NushTjan 



The following surwy is by no means exhaustive but is merely imeiidcd to place the prac- 
tice at Tepe NOshTjSn into ewflewfc However, I would he very interested to learn ol.T'iirther 
examples. 

EMdcm 1993, I'fs. 7 and S, Ritual sealing of at kaist sections of I lindu temples was graph- 
ically illusirrtUxl by the discovery in June 20(1 of treasure wot ill billions of" rupma in 
sealed- nil suctions of tlie Sri Pudmanabhaswnini 'temple in Kerala. Ses hitpr.vvvww.bbe. 
co ,u k/ne ws/wo rld-so ul h-stsa- 1 3941435 1 1st .My. 
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temple bear* a resemblance to the nomadic ku l& han tradition of Inner Rwasia where 
f. tomb - often qatte m elaborate architectural structure is then scaled ml cov- 
ered over w.to earth. The tyganp cover a vast area from the Balkans through to 
Mongolia and have a Ion, history, beginning with Ihc Bron,e Ago Maikop btkls 
of the northern Caucasus, but ate particularly characterise of the Iran Age of rhc 
nmnnlk-nunun BC in tHemn-them Black Sea steppe am of soulhern LJkJfcc and 
Ktofcia.- ifns « not to imply any nomadic origins of the Medians (even thouuh there 
may be; as the tradition existed ir. sedentary contexts such a* the great tumulus at 
Oordioi, (a near contemporary of Tfepc Nfishlfta; Yo.mg 1 99$ or the Is, century BC 

Van'; f S 'f n hi " r " " 0t Amioch ^ ' of Commagcne on Nemriil Dag, (Sander 

W6 .both ,n Turkey. However, NusMjan was very clearly not a burial complex but a 

temple, and while Ihc m-n]li„g m « y reflect some "memory" of distant Central Asian 

m&teow, there m closer parallels far the deliberate cn-hTtingof building 

1 he Proiogeometrk "Toumba Building" at Lefkandi in Greece w to few, 

ft* Kt 1 "*^ fg* *° d 3S i,,Ch ' 5 ° ,,C <* «* ™' c -'Portant building, 
m he development of the tymkzl Greek temple style (Ffe 4>. Hoover, h was 
bu,h abov, an d certainly associated with - a gravo. so ha, been interpreted as a 
deliberately planned Itinerary building, or beroon, perhaps a lunerarv temple or 
t ring palace for a dead warrior. Its funerary nature was farther emphasised bv 
tilt deliberate dismantling of the upper walls and .he inkling of the buildim-. with „ 
retammg wal bu.lt across the poreh to contam the in-filC th« B preserving the walls up 
oaheightoU.6 m. 1 lie mud-bricks from the dismantled upper walls were re-used L 
the construction »l two ramps used to facilitate the in-hliingand subsequent mound 
but t over he rmwm. The gmve, srrucuire, abandonment and mound are all inter- 
preted by the excavators as a single process. It is dated t« e. 1000-950 BC (Coulton • 
Catling iyt»o, 52-56: Lawrence 199(5,62). 
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The Bronze Age palace ai North (ionur in Turkmenistan contained Uyo very 
similar complexes within it that were deliberately filled 1$-. These were rooms $8, 
148, 171 and 1 Ml in the north pan of the palace and roams I, 2, J, Ifl and 11 in the 
south, both complexes consisting, of a miiin room containing a pedestal (nwms 14" 
and I respectively) flanked to one side by a series of smaller rooms, all filled with 
clean river sand. This appears very similar to the in-filling of the central temple: (it 
Niishijan. None ofitie walls, however, were plastered and none of die rooms con- 
tained openings, so the excavator concluded lhat the in-hllinE was to provide bases 
Ibr platforms above (Sarianidi 1998, 84-8?). 

Tlie presumed lire temple at North Oonur shows more deliberate ritual blocking 
and capping (Tig. 5). 1c lias remains of three successive temples on top of each oili- 
er, and the fire altars were ritually capped by brick upon llieir disuse. Entrances 
were bricked up upon abandonment and in the third temple the podium of the main 
cult room was fitriEier scaled by mud-briclcs upon abandonment. In die loeolok-2.1 
temple, also in the Gonur oasis, the ftie ahar was also rilually sealed by mud-bricks 
after disuse. Boll: temples are presumed proto-Zoroastrian by lite excavator (Sarian- 
idi im» 120-U2: Sarianidi 2001, 20& 208; Sari.mi.di 2002)^ However, considerable 
controversy surrounds the e.veavaiion at (ionur. 

[n the British excavation; at Kandahar in Afghanistan, over five seasons only 
one building was excavated where a substantial portion of the ground plan was re- 
covered. This was Site 1 1, dubbed simply the "Massive Achaemenid Building 4 hi the 
report and dated to the Achaemeiiid period by the pottery (big. ft) (MeNicoU I Ball 
I9%,23:i-261 and 2*?2f.$. Massiveness is a characteristic of irs construction: pakhxa 
(a very liard matrix of gravelly clay) walls were 1.75 m thick, suggesting that they 
were meant to support a considerable height, presumably upper storeys, In contrast, 
the rooms were extremely small, usually some 2.50 m square, almost too small for 
practical purposes. Walls were preserved to a height of 2 m, It owed itv unusual 
preservation to deliberate uniform in-filling with clay of Hie entire structure. Such a 
combination of thick walls and small rooms deliberately in-filled occurs elsewhere 
at Kandahar: in Area NK, where Ihey formed casemates for the construction of the 
city's ramparts (Helms 1997, 12, l'ig. 7). At Site H. however, all rooms were inter- 
connected by doors and the walls were carefully plastered, suggesting that they were 
meant to be used, in contrast tfl the NE Casemates where the function was more 
clearly constructional: walls were left rough and there were no doors. The in-filling 
at Site H might indicate a later re-use as casemates in order to enlarge or strengthen 
the building, such as was famously done to enlarge the ramparts at IJura Huropos in 
Syria in the 3rd century AD, but no defensive purposes here are apparent — it does 
not form a part of Kandahar's, ramparts. At the lime of the in-filling the rooms were 
completely cleaned and emptied: there was no sign of any occupation. The nature of 
the building - massive walls, small moms seems to rule out a domestic funclion. 
The massive walls suggest support for an uppeT storey, iii which case the existing 
building might he a cellar or under-croft with the rooms for used for storage- A mil- 
itary function, such as an arsenal, was suggested by rhe excavator, but the careful 
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Discussion 

The excavators' initial explanation for the rilling and.bloeking of the temple and its 
approaches with mud-brick was that it might have been to provide a platform for 
another building never built or to renovate the site (Koaf / Stronaeh I TO, 138; Real' 
/Stronaeh [fJi, 10; Roaf JJJWt. 181: Stronaeh i Roaf 2007. 213). Such a prosaic ex- 
planation is attractive but unconvincing. The religious nature of Tepe Kiishijan has 
never been iu doubl. Hence, a religious explanation for the En-filling of the temple is 
more likely to he the true reason, and the above survey suggests rilual in almost every 
case. John Curtis, who also favours a religious explanation, rightly points oul that 
if it were simply to create a platform lor a new building, the obvious and cheaper 
- method would simply to level off the old boildings in the time honoured fashion 
of Near Eastern tell development the in-filling would have required considerable 
expense and planning (Curtis 2005a, 122-123; 2005k 241). Clearly, the site was far 
too venerated tor mere destruction. 

Some suggestions have been made for particular religious events as an explana- 
tion, such as the destnieiion of die daevananti temples by Xerxes. The Central Tem- 
ple may have been one such temple. Slronacltand Roaf refute this suggestion, mainly 
on the grounds thai there was no evidence of wanton destruction; cm the contrary 
there was deliberate preservation (Stronaeh 15*85, 836; Stronaeh / Roaf 2007. 213). 
But a period or event of profound religious change nonetheless has its attractions. To 
some extent the situation can he eompared to Retormation England and the closure of 
the monasteries by Henry VI I L although here again the 'ekisintr' was characterised 
as: much by wanton destruction or mere abandonment and dereliction. A closer par- 
allel might be the closure of many temples in the Roman Empire with ihc outlawing 
of paganism by Thcodosius 1 in 3 C >1. when temple attendants loyal to lite old religion 
simply buried the cult statues rather than have them destroyed. One must also re- 
member lhat burial or otherwise covering of a building or object can itsclfbe an act 
exoneration: hidden from mortal eyes they can still be seen by the divine. Examples 
are the buried unglazed sections of the Ishlar tiate with the lion and dragon reliefs 
after Nebuchadnezzar's reconstruction, or the gold foimdalioii tablets at PcTsepolis. 

The excavators rightly warn I liar 'at tempts lo correlate the architectural sequence 
atNush-i Jan with historical evcnls are methodically unsound" (Si ronach/RoafZOO". 
215). Many of our historical reconstructions are in any case necessarily speculative 
and their interpretalion even more so. Formulation of possible hypotheses here can, 
if nothing else, aithe very least initiate further discussion, 

In a re-examination of the dating evidence for Tepe Nushijaii, Curtis argues for a 
later dale than that posed by Oie excavators- and favours a religious reason hehind the 
closure of the site. Hence, he suggests the transfer of power from the Medes to rhe 
Persians in e. 550 UC, when di fferent religious practices might have been demanded, 
as a possible scenario (Curtis 2005b ; 241). The religion of both Medes and Persians 
has been notoriously difficult to pin down, wirli no Achacmenid temples positively 
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identified and Nushijarr the sole <Jetitni(e Median temple, 4 The explarali.on for the 
lack of Aehaemeoid temples is usually attributed 10 Herodotus' sratemenl Lhal the 
Persians Jiad no temples but worshipped in the open an; and this is certainly supported 
by reliefs depicting open air -fire altars (Schwann }$8§ Razmjou 2005). Perhaps, 
therefore, the accession of Cyrus ushered in a new ftjrsiiffl practice forbidding tem- 
ples and allowing worship only in open places? Hence, the old Median. Temple was 
reverently laid lo rest and the site built up to create a suitable open place of worship? 
This has its attractions, 

There are now increasing arguments that there was more material, cultural and 
religious continuity between the Median and Persian periods than hitherto thought 
(Curtis 2005a). and that the accession of Darius was a Jar more fundamental period of 
change liian Lhatof Cyros. Indeed the strictly Persian identity of Cyrus has recently 
been called into question and Dantel Polls has allied that Cyrus was an Elamite, hol 
a Persian (Waters 2004; PoUs 2005 j. Such arguments are controversial and this is 
nottne place lo comment, except lo note that events in Darius* reig.ii therefore migbt 
offer more plausible explanations for the end of NiishTjiTn. 

That the central buitdiilg was a fire temple is not in doubt. At the time of its initial 
excavation, assuming the dale ol'Xoraaster to have been aflerfoO DC, the excavators, 
coneluded thai this might '•illustrate ... the' religious climate into which the prophet 
|/oroasterl may have been born'' (Roaf. ; Slrtinaeli 1973, OS; Roaf 1990, lift}. Since- 
then, however, the date of Zoroaster has been pushed buck considerably. '1 he 7th-6th 
century liC dale has been generally rejected and a date of c. 1000 BC or earlier is 
preferred, wirh some putting it as early as 1600 BC. (Boyce- W$% I). Whatever the 
eon-eel date is, Nfislujari falls comfortably within it, so a Zoroastrian explanation is at 
least chronologically sound. The blocking off and filling up of NnshTjan is certainly 
in accordance with the Zoroastrian rites pfrittiaj purification (Boyce 1996, Chapter 
1 2). Be ihat as it may, there is still no convincing evidence for 2oroastrianism iu Iran 
until ai least the time of Darius I who consistently invokes Ab.urama.ala (although 
never' Zoroaster), 

Howevet, the evidenee for the Zoroastrian nature of either the Central Temple at 
NuihTjiiii or Darius' religions belief's is far from conclusive. Even Mary Boyce, flu* 
strongest advocate for Zoroastrian ism at NushTian, is forced lo admit that "the nature 
of the sanctuary and its end are thus equally perplexing" (Boyce I9K2. 37). But there 
is a silting body of evidence that religion figured highly in rite events surrounding 
the accession of Darius: religion being a factor both in the events leading up lo liis 
accession and reforms he made after. 

We have already observed Ihat Darius' reign marks the first time that Aburamaz- 
da is regularly invoked in royal proclamations, which itself suggests religious reform, 
Perhaps it was Darius who ordered a change, from hull temples to open air worship 
suggested above? More importantly, the events (hat brought Darius lo power were. 



8 After completing this article I learned oi"<bul have not yet seen) the uudy by RaKou'cm 
Koaf {in press) which is relevant to this issue. 
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sirong.lv religions in nature: the attempted secure Hi' power by Gaumala. llie 'Talse 
Bardiya". The events have been pieced together in some detail (e.g., by UriantKHO, 
97- 109; see also Boyce 19152, 78-89) so iL is not necessary Ui wilare thern here except 
to emphasise that one of the few points that both the Classical sources and the Be- 
histun inscription agree upon is that the usurper was a Estftgus. or priest- indeed, the 
point is emphasised, Since there would otherwise be no reason for emphasising this, 
it suggests a possible rcl iglous motive behind the revolt - and the fact that Herodotus 
identifies the Magians as a Median tribe also suggests a political "Median nationalisf* 
{or at least tribal) element. I'he religious nature of the revolt is further emphasised 
by Darius himself when he states "! made the places of worship {av<t<l8nii) which 
Gautnata the Magus destroy/ecf'-" 

The period of Darius seems to be the first time that the term ayadHna is used, 
again suggesting some form of religious reform. The exact nature of an ayadanu is 
unclear, although il is generally taken to mean a temple or place of worship broadly. 
Again, as with the destruction of the daevadiina temples by Xerxes mentioned above, 
the eareful preservation of NushTjiin does not fit with Cjaumala's supposed temple 
destruction, although it amid fit with Darius 1 creation of an ayadona. But another 
line ill Darius' Uehistun inscription is suggestive of a different possibility: "At the 
fortress named Sikayauvali, in the district named Misaya ; in Media - there I killed 
him SGaumatal" (quoted by Boyce BBS, 79). 

Tlie Plain of Nis5va or Nisaea in Media between Bebistun and Ecbuiana was 
famed in the Classical sourees for the quality of its horses, becoming the royal stud 
farms ofihe Medians(Briunt 2002, 9ft. 420). 'I'he 'Nisaea of the Classical sources is a 
variantofthetoponym NisMa/Nissa, (^^ 
syrian sources for the region.'" 

This brings, us to the modern name of the site itself: Tepc Nush-i Jan. On the face 
of il, this seems puzzling for a place name; niish-ijM 0* J>p) is a common saluta- 
tion aiveo while eating or drinking that might roughly be translated as "good health!" 
or the Freneh "'bon appetit!" or simply "cheers!"." However, on my last visit to the 
site in 2004. both the sign over a visitor centre 1hat had been built near the foot of 
the mound, and the licerature associated with it, spelt it Tepe Nustojii/iiJ-^y). The 
custodian of the centre was insistent that this wa» the correct form, and my Iranian 
guide (Mr. Saeed Alizadehjalso pointed this out to me quite independently. 

According to Frantz Grenet, the prefix ttSsfi might derive from the Pahlavi 
anoshag mcaniiig , 'immortar or "blessed" which one finds, for example, tnrke name 
of Khusrow An.iisheTvan land indeed in the salutation m'tsh-ijclri). He tentatively 



9 ]r> the Itehi stun Inscription, quoted by Boyce 19iS,.££. See also Bazmiou20u"5. 151. 

10 Zatlok 2W>2, 1 1 S, who favours a location north-ensc of ticbarana. 

11 The excavator* make no comment on the name of llie site, first discovered sa a reconnais- 
sance of the Malayer l'lain in March 1965 r>y David Sfnxstgft arid 'I'. Cuyler YwmafStro- 
nadi/ Roaf20(J7, 451. One has visions of the name arising from them being interrupted fciy 
a local inhabitant intlic course 6? eating Their picnic lunch on the site! 



